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of them. The advantage of collecting an interesting 
series of plates such as these of Gaucherel and Gau- 
tier, perhaps may have suggested itself to the reader. 
Aremarkable old fireplace at Morlaix, drawn by Guer- 
don, furnishes the subject of a vigorous etching by 
Drouot ; Popelin's ghastly " L'Argiphonte" is etched 
by Le Rat ; Ramus has a rather careless rendering of 
Rubens' " Miracles de Saint-Benoit " and Louis Lucas 
a very careful one of Alonzo Coello's portrait in the 
Prado of the infanta, Isabella, daughter of Philip II. 



Ml Brir IBoofe. 



T is the fashion now for any pica- 
yune tradesman who fails to sell 
his goods in a legitimate manner 
to use the word "art" as a bait 
to catch the public. But hitherto 
nothing quite so impudent has 
been attempted as the announce- 
ment of a crockery dealer in the 
Cooper Union building, that he would sell at auction a 
picture of " Susannah and the Elders," by Tintoretto. 
The printed notice says that this painting " was part of 
the Orleans collection, from which it passed — 1799 — 
into the possession of M. Angerstein, from whose heir 
it was purchased by the French nation, a.d. 1824, and 
placed in the gallery of Prince de Joinville, son of Louis 
Philippe, King of France ; cut from frame and carried 
off on the king's flight from Paris— 1848." It is only 
necessary to say that among the twelve paintings by 
Tintoretto in the Orleans collection there was no such 
picture as " Susannah and the Elders.' 



There is a good deal of vandalism in the White 
House, I fear. The Washington correspondent of The 
Cincinnati Times tells how a finely carved mahogany 
table, the work of Mr. Fry and his assistants, was 
ruthlessly shorn of some of its handsome legs which 
were supposed to be in the way, and finally discarded 
altogether, being set back against the wall to be used 
" with a handsome glass case on the top of it " as "a 
sort of china closet." 



Mr. Jarves, writing to the New York Times from 
Florence, lately, gave an interesting account of the 
salon studio, in the Carnigiani Palace, of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray, the eminent English artist, who has long 
made Italy her home. This accomplished lady comes 
of a family of artists. Her father, Mr. Heaphy, presi- 
dent of the Society of British Artists and Painter 
Extraordinary to George IV. t was a water-colorist of 
high reputation. He was paid £4000 for his chief pict- 
ure, " The Duke of Wellington Giving his Orders Be- 
fore a Battle," which was engraved by Colnaghi, Her 
eldest brother, the late Thomas Heaphy, was a distin- 
guished portrait painter. Mrs. Murray's husband 
was long connected with the British diplomatic service 
in this country. He will not soon be forgotten by the 
Maine liquor prohibitionists, by the way, for in the 
press and on the platform he fought certain fallacious 
principles of their creed with remarkable ability and 
energy. 

* 

The performance of the Greek tragedy, " Edipus," 
at Booth's Theatre, turned out to be a curiosity and 
nothing more. It narrowly escaped being a burlesque. 
If it was supposed to give a correct idea of the repre- 
sentation of a play in the days of Sophocles, it was 
wofully misleading. To say nothing of one person 
speaking Greek and the rest English, what could have 
been more absurd than half the chorus clad in stage 
classical attire and the rest in the modern conventional 
evening dress ? The leader of the chorus, from his place 
in the orchestra, conversed with the king, in Yankee 
dialect, after the fashion of the man in the London 
" Punch and Judy" show, upbraiding him as that gen- 
tleman does Mr. Punch for the murder of his wife. 
The Punch and Judy show, by the way, is at least as 
old as Sophocles, and probably is the only true and 
legitimate Greek play now produced. There is some 
anachronism in the costumes of this London version no 
doubt ; but since the manager of Booth's Theatre un- 
dertook the costuming in "Edipus" as an improve- 



ment on Mr. Frank D. Millet's really classical render- 
ing at Harvard, the Punch and Judy dresses do not 
seem to be so very far out of the way. 

* * 
* 

The Washington Art Club's recent reception to W. 
W. Corcoran was a handsome and deserved tribute to 
one whose services to art in this country are abun- 
dantly entitled to recognition. The Corcoran Gallery is 
essentially a national institution, and the intelligent 
liberality of its public-spirited founder has gone far to 
compensate us for the ignorance and indifference of the 
government in matters pertaining to art. 



Prize competitions for designs for backs of playing 
cards are in order in New York. Such have already 
been held in London. The latest novelty in art com- 
petitions on this side of the Atlantic is the offer of 
$275 in cash, in twelve prizes, for the best twelve 
pencil drawings made with Dixon's American Graphite 
Pencils. The competition is open to the pupils of the 
public and private schools of the United States for 
eleven of the prizes, and to the art students of the 
United States for one prize of $50. This is a praise- 
worthy scheme, but why are the Canadians excluded ? 



A WOULD-BE wag advertised in the name of Mr. G. 
H. Barrable, a London artist, for two hundred pretty 
girls, presumably to act as models, and they called in 
such numbers at the studio in Piccadilly that the ten- 
ant was requested by his landlord to leave. 

* 
It seems to be no unusual thing for an English con- 
noisseur to start a fashion for collecting one class of 
bric-a-brac or another through the aid of the unwitting 
press, and promptly benefit pecuniarily by the " boom" 
he has himself created. Certain " old masters," and 
new ones too, have lately also received high posthu- 
mous honors through similar means. It is not pleasant 
to note that furtive attempts are being made to intro- 
duce the same thing in this country through the me- 
dium of some of the New York journals. 

* 

English artists who paint pictures to attract the 

undiscriminating call them " cad-catchers," which 

makes a good companion for the term " pot boilers." 

There is no more expressive slang than that of the 

studio. The Tile Club men used to call anything 

" tiley" which was particularly good, and that has now 

got to be quite a common expression among artists. 

* * 
* 

Thackeray had a great love for painting. He 
would rather have won success as an artist than as a 
writer. But he never did anything better with the 
pencil than the published illustrations of his own writ- 
ings. The following passage from " The Newcomes," 
however, giving a glimpse of an artist at work, shows 
how lovingly the great novelist could write on the sub- 
ject so dear to him : 

" The palette on his arm was a great shield, painted of many 
colors ; he carried his maul-stick and a sheaf of brushes along 
with him, the weapons of his glorious but harmless war. With 
these he achieves conquests wherein none are wounded save the 
envious ; with that he shelters himself against how much idle- 
ness, ambition, temptation. Occupied over that consoling work, 
idle thoughts cannot gain the mastery over him, selfish wishes 
or desires are kept at bay. Art is truth, and truth is religion, 
and its study and practice a daily work of pious duty. What 
are the world's struggles, brawls, successes, to that calm recluse 
pursuing his calling ? See, twinkling in the darkness round his 
chamber, numberless beautiful trophies of the graceful victories 
he has won— sweet flowers of fancy reared by him, and shapes 
of beauty which he has moulded." 



While New York and Brooklyn are hungering for 
free district public libraries it is gratifying to be re- 
minded that there are men in these cities who have the 
means and the will to help an enterprise of this kind. 
Mr. George J. Seney seems to be such a man. His at- 
tention recently being called by Mr. Bouton to the fact 
that he had for sale at $2500 two remarkably fine 
copies of two quite rare books, viz. : Baron Taylor's 
great work on the " Architecture and Antiquities of 
France," in twenty-seven imperial folio volumes, and 
the famous "Cabinet du Roi," a collection of nearly 
two thousand engravings by the greatest engravers, in 
forty-seven folio volumes, he at once drew his cheque 
for the amount and presented the books to the Long 



Island Historical Society. Both copies, by the way, 
were once owned by King Louis Philippe and presented 
to Standish Standish, an Englishman who had done 
much for art in France. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is sadly in need of an art library. It seems 
strange that our rich men of New York should be in- 
different to the fact, when they could so easily do for 
it as much at least as Mr. Seney does for his city of 
Brooklyn. He does indeed a great deal more than this. 
A hundred thousand dollars, I am told, is rather be- 
low than above the amount of his benefactions to the 
public libraries there and kindred institutions. 



The death of Charles Blanc, the French art critic, 
leaves a void which it will be hard indeed for France to 
supply. He was a Ruskin without the eccentric Eng- 
lishman's foibles. He was an engraver, an etcher, a 
painter, and a journalist. With his superior technical 
knowledge, acute critical faculty, and literary ability 
he possessed such qualifications for his great work, his 
" Grammaire des Arts du Dessin," as are rarely found 
in one man. 

An English manufacturer thinks he has made an 
improvement by producing fireside bellows without 
" the usual unsightly hole in the centre," as he insult- 
ingly calls the good old-fashioned mouth. "This is 
to be dispensed with," the air being admitted in the 
sides through ornamental gratings. Coal boxes too, 
are now something to be ashamed of. They are 
known as '•' coal vases" among the cockney dealers. 
The Ironmonger, the organ of the trade, announces 
with triumph that the japanners of Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham are producing stamped and japanned " iron 
vases, which are so excellent an imitation that they 
have to be tapped by even the most experienced before 
it can be pronounced that they are not wood." This 
is the sort of thing which passes now for art in England, 
after all that Eastlake and Morris and Dresser have 
done to expose such shams and make them odious. 



"Our Continent," Judge Tourgee's new Phila- 
delphia illustrated weekly journal, is strong in names 
but needs an editor. The page is the size of that of 
Harper's Weekly, without the excuse of needing it so 
large for the purposes of illustration ; it is scanty as to 
margin and mean-looking typographically by being cut 
into four narrow columns. The design of the cover is 
hideous, notwithstanding the editorial puff it receives 
as " drawn by Louis C. Tiffany from motives found in 
the Aztec picture writing." "It is composed," we 
are told, "in the true spirit of aboriginal American 
art," and one can well believe it. But it is exasperat- 
ing that this wretched performance should be given 
with the authority of the " Associated Artists of New 
York." Surely Mr. Tiffany's typographical aberra- 
tions can reflect no credit on the firm. The promise 
is made to explain the meaning of the design after 
" readers of antiquarian tastes have had the chance to 
solve the problem for themselves." The full absurdity 
of the announcement lies in the fact that there is 
nothing in the " design" worth explaining. There is, 
indeed, no design at all. A blotchy Aztec disk serves 
for the initial " O," and the rest of the title is an imi- 
tation of a child's attempt to copy Roman letters ; and 
this is all there is of the cover. 



For the title on the inside there is a blotchy initial 
" O " with a rudely drawn ship in it, and more childish 
lettering. To print all this solid black has taken so 
much ink that it has ruined the appearance of two 
really fine woodcuts on the same page, as it is bound 
every time to ruin any fine woodcut that may be used 
in the same " form" with it. The home decoration 
department, most infelicitously named " From Lobby 
to Peak," is conducted by Mr. Tiffany and Mr. Donald 
G. Mitchell. The latter says in his opening article, 
" whatever appears on this page in the way of illustra- 
tion is of things real and of things put to real service." 
If there is any possible service in heaven or on earth to 
which the eccentric objects represented here can be 
applied, I would like to know what it is. Perhaps it 
will be explained in a future number in the puzzle de- 
partment, together with the meaning of the " aborigi- 
nal American art " production on the cover. 

Montezvma. 



